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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, January, 1890. 

SEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS IN 
GERMAN. 

The purely mechanical treatment which the 
so-called separable compound verbs in Ger- 
man are still receiving in some of our most 
widely used school-grammars makes it seem 
desirable to discuss their origin and nature 
somewhat more fully than has been done of 
late. As a rule, the student is told that in the 
compound tenses as well as in subordinate 
clauses the prefix stands before the verb and 
is written with it as a single word, but in all 
the other simple tenses "the prefix stands at 
the end of the sentence." This is then il- 
lustrated by the conjugation of anfangen: ich 
fange an, etc. It seems to me that the con- 
ception of taking a compound verb apart and 
putting the prefix at the end of the sentence, is 
one so entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
language that not even the mind of the be- 
ginner should be burdened with it. 

The question is whether these so-called 
compounds should be regarded as compounds 
at all. Is the relation of adverb to verb in er 
gitig aus different from that in als er ausging, 
except that in the latter clause for general 
syntactical reasons the verb stands at the end ? 
Does the relation of adverb to verb in als er 
aus dem hause kam differ from that in als er 
herauskarn, or differ from that in when he 
came out orin lorsau'il en sortit? If so, what 
is the difference ? 

The view of these compounds set forth in 
Grimm's 'Grammatik,' ii, pp. 870-921, may be 
briefly summed up thus : There are in Modern 
German a number of adverbs, most of them 
serving also as prepositions, which form with 
verbs a species of loose compounds — loose 
enough to be hardly distinguishable from 
other syntactical combinations like object and 
verb or adjective and noun, yet often con- 
sidered and called compounds and written as 
one word. Er hat hinaufgeschaut and er hat 
in die hohe geschant are essentially the same 
thing ; hitiauf, in the first sentence, bears to 
the verb geschant the same relation as in 



die hohe in the second. So we cannot look 
upon compounds like ansprechen, anhalten 
as essentially different from such as freis- 
prechen, freihalten and can consider such 
compounds only as syntactical combinations, 
and their orthographic amalgamation as a 
peculiarity of German spelling. If we go back, 
however, in the history of the language, we 
find that the number of these loose com- 
pounds decreases and the number of genuine 
compounds increases ; so that when we arrive 
at the Old High German we find nearly the 
same condition of things as in the Gothic, 
which knows no separable compounds at all, 
adverbs and verbs entering only into genuine 
composition. From this Grimm concludes that 
the German, like the Latin and Greek, had 
originally only genuine verbal compounds, but 
that a process of disintegration has taken 
place : the adverbs were separated from the 
verbs, placed after the latter, and finally even 
removed to the end of the sentence. Only 
six, durch, hinter, .fiber, um, unter, wider, had 
entered, with some verbs, into such close union 
in particular significations, that separation was 
impossible, and they thus started to move in 
the same direction with those older six, be, 
ent, er, ge, ver and zer, which have entirely 
lost their identity as independent words. 

The chapter dealing with the order of 
words, which might have thrown much light 
on this subject, remained unwritten. Other 
comprehensive syntactical works published 
since, like Vernaleken's or ERDMANN's,have 
little to offer. Yet Grimm's view does not 
seem altogether satisfactory. For the Middle 
High German, Grimm recognizes in the main 
the same condition of things as we find in 
Modern German ; the adverbs are movable, 
and their position in the sentence is generally 
the same as it would be now, making due 
allowance, of course, for poetical usage. 
For the Old High German, however, Grimm 
claims a more intimate union between adverb 
and verb : " fiir das Althochdeutsche wage ich 
nicht, die mittelhochdeutsche oder gar neu- 
hochdeutsche Losbarkeit der Partikeln auszu- 
sprechen." His reasons are the following : — 
(1) In many past participles the prefix gi is 
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wanting ; (2) in principal clauses the adverb 
appears more often before the verb, and (3) in 
subordinate clauses more rarely after the 
verb, than in Middle High German ; (4) in the 
glosses the verbs are regularly preceded by 
the adverb. 

The absence of the prefix gi in a past parti- 
ciple would be conclusive evidence as to the 
intimate union between adverb and verb ; but, 
as Grimm admits (p. 888), this absence is real- 
ly very rare. Again, the order of words in 
Old High German, in general, was not yet as 
firmly established as in later periods, so that 
too much stress should not be laid on the 
second and third arguments. The fourth 
argument Grimm himself admits to be of little 
importance, since the glosses are not complete 
sentences and the corresponding Latin com- 
pounds made it natural to place the adverbs 
before the verbs. Grimm's chief reason for 
believing in a more intimate union between 
verb and adverb in Old High German seems 
to be, after all, the fact of the inseparability of 
compounds in Gothic, which language he 
believes represents, in this as well as in other 
matters, the oldest conditions. But by the 
side of the Gothic we have the Old Norse, 
which shows as great a freedom in regard to 
the position of the adverbs as the Old High 
German. 

But even granted that in a measure the 
union between adverb and verb was more 
intimate in the Old High German period than 
later, it does not seem necessary to assume a 
subsequent mechanical separation of the ele- 
ments of compound verbs. The existence of 
a tendency toward composition must be 
acknowledged in view of the existence of true 
compounds like those with durch, hinter, etc. 
But the tendency throughout the history of 
language is one toward amalgamation rather 
than dissolution. By the side of constructions 
which favored amalgamation, like beidu fram 
gigiengun in iro tagun (Tat. 2), we find just as 
frequently constructions like min quena fram 
ist gigangan in ira tagun (ib.) ; by the side of 
inti fiz giengun (Tat. 166) we find gieng thd Hz 
(Tat. 244). Owing to the growing tendency 
to put the most direct qualifier of the verb in 
the most important place, at the end of the 
sentence, which tendency finally became the 



law, the latter constructions became more and 
more firmly established, and the tendency 
toward amalgamation of verb and adverb was 
successfully counteracted. It was only when 
the verb itself took its place at the end of the 
sentence that there was any opportunity for 
a closer union between adverb and verb. 

But leaving out of the account the forms in 
which the adverb is removed from the verb, is 
it necessary to recognize real composition in 
the cases in which, according to the regular 
order of words, the adverb precedes the verb 
and is commonly written with it as a single 
word? Brugmann (' Vergl. Gr.,' ii, 3) main- 
tains that no distinct line can be drawn 
between a syntactical combination and a com- 
pound ; he admits only three cases in which 
composition must necessarily be recognized : — 
(1) if the ending of the first part of a syntacti- 
cal combination has been transferred by 
analogy to a word which could not have this 
ending in free syntactical use ; (2) if, in a com- 
pound formed on the model of another, the 
first part no longer has the ending which was 
required in the formation of the model-word ; 
(3) if the compound has "mutated " meaning, 
as in the well-known bahuvrihi compounds 
dickkopf, langbein. The first two cases may 
be classified together under the head of differ- 
entiation in form ; the third case corresponds 
to that " semasiological " change which is 
neither specialization nor generalization, but 
application of the word to that which is con- 
nected with the original idea locally, tempo- 
rally, or as cause and effect (Paul, ' Princip- 
ien,W p. 81). 

There is no doubt that true composition 
must be acknowledged in every case of formal 
differentiation or isolation. Many varieties 
may be distinguished. Phonological differen- 
tiation may range from a slight variation from 
the regular form, as in sonntag, kronprinz, to 
complete loss of the identity of both elements, 
as in lieuer, tnesser. This species of differen- 
tiation, however, is often due to peculiar pho- 
netic conditions favorable to formal changes, 
as in hiu jdru> hiuru> hiure> heuer, to which 
in this and many other cases must be added 
the disuse of one or both of the elements as 
independent words ; the absence of phonetic 
differentiation does not, therefore, necessarily 
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militate against the character of the word- 
combination as a true compound. Morphologi- 
cal differentiation may be observed in words 
like edelmann, frauendienst (M. H. G. ein edel 
man, vrouwen dienest), in which the first word 
appears in a form which it had in the original 
syntactical combination, but which, according 
to present usage, it cannot have in such combi- 
nation. In later periods many new words 
have been formed upon such models ; also 
many words have, by analogy, received end- 
ings not originally belonging to them, e. g. 
hoffnungsvoll. Finally, syntactical differen- 
tiation is found in compounds which, aside 
from the phonetic and morphological condition 
of the elements, cannot be dissolved into 
ordinary syntactical combinations, e. g. der 
storenfried, das stelldichein. To this class 
belong, from the standpoint of Modern Ger- 
man, those numerous compounds in which a 
noun is qualified by another noun not in the 
genitive case, e. g. hausthiir, bleistift; also 
many compound nouns the first element of 
which is an adverb and which, of course, have 
arisen under the influence of the correspond- 
ing verbs, e. g. annahme, vollziehung. 

It will be observed that the so-called sepa- 
rable compound verbs exhibit no species of 
formal differentiation. Their elements always 
appear singly in the same condition as when 
they are written as one word ; and there is no 
syntactical differentiation, because the juxta- 
position of adverb and verb is one of the most 
common syntactical combinations. The true 
compounds, however, with durch, etc., exhibit 
the important morphological differentiation of 
the absence of the prefix ge- in the past parti- 
ciple. There is only one element of form 
which has not yet been considered, viz., that 
of accent. It is sometimes said that a com- 
mon principal accent is an indication of com- 
position ; but the accent is the same in in die 
hohe springen as in aufspringen, the same in 
grillen fangen as in anfangen ; yet no one 
would think of making compounds of the 
former of these combinations. On the other 
hand, the position of the accent on the radical 
syllable of all true verbal compounds marks 
them at once as of a nature different from that 
of the so-called separable compounds, which 
bear the accent on the qualifier of the verb. 

It remains to be seen how far differentiation 



in meaning affects the character of these com- 
pounds. All true noun-compounds exhibit at 
least some degree of such differentiation, 
though it may be slight ; to test this propo- 
sition one need only substitute for these com- 
pounds syntactical combinations of their ele- 
ments ; very amusing results will be obtained. 
Now it will be found that, generally, in a true 
noun-compound the first element is used in an 
abstract sense,* no matter whether the com- 
pound as a whole is used in an abstract or 
concrete sense. Compare goldschmied, hals- 
band, schuhmacher, biicherschrank. A con- 
crete sense of the first element may be, but 
need not be, implied in the concrete sense in 
which the whole compound is used ; compare 
der konigssohn and der sohn des kbnigs. Of 
course, words used exclusively or generally in 
a concrete sense are used in that sense also in 
compounds, e.g., der gottesdienst, die jetzt- 
zeit; but words admitting of an abstract sense 
are in compounds generally used in that sense 
only ; e.g., for der tag des Herrn, " the Lord's 
day," we cannot substitute the compound der 
Herrentag. 

If we were permitted to apply this principle 
to verbs as well as nouns it would appear that 
verbs tend to amalgamate and form com- 
pounds with their qualifiers in the same 
measure as the latter are capable of being 
used, and are itsed, in an abstract sense, or, 
in other words, in the same measure as they 
divest themselves of their relations to time 
and place. Thus, e. g., in the expression er 
ist heruntergekommen, in the sense of "he 
has come down here," the connection between 
adverb and verb is felt to be less intimate 
than in the same expression used in the sense 
of " he has declined," " has lost his dignity " ; 
in the former case the adverb herunter has a 
much stronger demonstrative force, is used in 
a more concrete sense than in the latter. It 
would appear, then, as though in the cases in 
which the qualifier of the verb is used in a 
concrete sense there could be no differen- 
tiation in meaning, hence there seems to be 
no reason whatever for assuming composition. 
It is absurd, therefore, to recognize graphically 

*" Abstract " and " concrete " are used here in the sense 
in which Paul uses them (' Principien, 2 ' p. 66), not in their 
ordinary acceptation, as when we speak of " abstract " and 
"concrete" nouns. 
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as a compound a syntactical combination the 
first element of which is used in the most con- 
crete sense of which it is capable, e. g., er elite 
fort, — als er forteilte. On the other hand, if 
we compare the two phrases ein pferd haltcn 
' hold a horse,' and haus halten 'keep house,' 
it is clear that, aside from the difference in the 
meaning of the verb, in the first the object is 
used in a concrete sense, hence no composition 
can be felt ; in the second, the object is used 
in an abstract sense, and there is a certain 
justice in considering the phrase as a com- 
pound. Between the two types certain transi- 
tion stages may be recognized, according as 
the qualifier is used in a more or less concrete 
or abstract sense; e. g., between the two 
phrases mentioned we may insert the expres- 
sion "pferde halten "keep horses"; here we 
still have to do with real horses, and parallel 
expressions like hunde halten, kiihe halten 
tend to maintain the independence of the verb 
from the qualifier ; but haus halten may be 
used without reference to a house, and there 
are no equally common parallel expressions 
tending to keep alive the feeling for the inde- 
pendent existence of the verb in this sense. 

In the same degree, then, as the qualifier is 
used in a more abstract sense and divests 
itself of its relations to time and place, it be- 
comes more closely attached to the verb and 
the two tend to be felt as a compound. To 
say, however, that they tend to be felt as a 
compound is as far as we can go ; for, certain- 
ly, the conditions are the same in many other 
idiomatic expressions which no one would 
ever think of regarding as compounds. 

With the adverbs of time and place, the dis- 
tinction between their use in an abstract or 
concrete sense is particularly apparent, and 
hence their capacity for close union with the 
verb and subsequent differentiation in mean- 
ing. This differentiation in meaning is a 
much more common feature than we are in- 
clined to think at first sight, and is shared 
even by such apparently very simple ex- 
pressions as ausgehen, ankommen. This has 
led to the frequent use of the demonstrative 
particles her, hin, da in connection with these 
adverbs of time and place to mark distinctly 
their concrete sense : but they in their turn 
have, in many cases, come to be used in an 



abstract sense and new compounds have 
resulted ; compare the above-mentioned her- 
unterkommen , hervorheben, etc. 

In many cases the differentiation in mean- 
ing has gone so far that differentiation in form 
would probably have resulted if the syntacti- 
cal conditions had favored it ; that is, if in 
every case the qualifier had stood before the 
verb. The cases in which such differentiation 
has apparently taken place are deceptive ; e.g., 
handhaben (handhabte, gehandhabt) is not a 
compound verb, but a verb derived from a 
compound noun ; similarly ratschlagen, etc. 

But even granted the greatest possible dif- 
ferentiation in meaning, there is no cogent 
reason for classifying these combinations of 
object and verb, or adverb and verb, as com- 
pounds. They do not differ in any essential 
point from such idioms as klein beigeben, 
kurz angebunden, sch'dn thun, sich breit mach- 
en, rede stehn, anstoss nehmen, and hundreds 
of others. Where is the line to be drawn ? 
Since it is the custom to separate the words in 
written speech, although the elements of living 
speech are not phonetically disconnected, it 
would certainly seem more consistent to write 
htnaus gegangen than hinausgegangen. But 
whatever traditional orthography may demand 
— and this is only one of the minor inconsis- 
tencies of traditional spelling — the student, 
and especially the beginner, should be in- 
formed at once in regard to the true nature of 
these so-called compounds. The too common 
method of treating these combinations of a 
verb and a qualifier as a sort of mechanical 
toy which may be put together, or taken apart, 
and one part put here in the sentence and 
another there, has grown out of the too great 
prominence accorded by the grammarians to 
the infinitive, from which, according to a 
prevailing notion, the other forms of the verb 
are derived. Out of a thousand speakers, not 
one ever connects in his mind er fdngt zu 
arbeiten an with anfangen. The student should 
be taught to put verb and adverb in their 
proper places in the sentence ; he should 
then be told that when the verb stands at the 
end of the sentence, the adverb immediately 
preceding it is often, in writing, attached to it, 
as it always is in the spoken language ; he 
should then be told that since the infinitive 
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generally stands in the sentence in a place 
where the adverb precedes it and is, therefore, 
attached to it, and since verbs are enumerated 
in the dictionary under their infinitives, he will 
find most verbal idioms in the dictionary as 
compounds. Such an explanation would be 
in accordance with the present sprachgefiihl 
of the people, and also in accordance with 
the history of the phenomenon. He should 
not be told, however, that in the simple tenses 
the prefix of the verb stands at the end of the 
sentence. The idea of a prefix at the end of 
the sentence is an absurdity which, if it is not 
realized by the teacher, is certainly appreci- 
ated by the boys. The spirit of the history of 
the language should never be violated even 
in the most elementary teaching. 

H. C. G. von Jagemann. 
Harvard University. 



THE HOUSE OF SLEEP:— A STUDY 
IN COMPARA TIVE LITER A TURE. 

One of the most beautiful episodes in the 
First Book of the ' Faerie Queene ' is the 
description of the visit made by Archimago's 
messenger to the House of Sleep. That this 
description was not absolutely original with 
Spenser would be immediately suspected by 
any reader who possessed the slightest ac- 
quaintance with ancient mythology, and has 
in fact often been noticed by commentators. 
I am not aware, however, that any one has 
brought together the chief passages from those 
predecessors of Spenser with whom he may 
be reasonably supposed to have been acquaint- 
ed, with a view to determining, for the student 
of English Literature, the extent of Spenser's 
dependence, and the amount and character 
of his originality in this instance. This I have 
sought to do, with only so much comment as 
shall enable the student to use for himself the 
material provided. 

The basis of comparison will naturally be 
the Spenserian passage : 

He, making speedy way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 
And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is ; there Tethys his wet bed 



Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth 
spred. 

Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one faire fram'd of burnisht Ivory, 

The other all- with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 

Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the Sprite doth passe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 

In drowsie fit he findes : of nothing he takes keepe. 

And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rocke tumbling downe, 

And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 

Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne : 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t' annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard : but carelesse Quiet lyes 

Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enemyes. 

The messenger approaching to him spake, 

But his waste wordes returnd to him in vaine : 

So sound he slept, that nought mought him awake. 

Then rudely he him thrust, and pusht with paine, 

Whereat he gan to stretch ; but he againe 

Shooke him so hard, that forced him to speake. 

As one then in a dreame, whose dryer braine 

Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake, 

He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence breake. 

The Sprite then gan more boldly him to wake, 

And threatned unto him the dreaded name 

Of Hecate : whereat he gan to quake, 

And, lifting up his lompish head, with blame 

Halfe angrie asked him, for what he came. 

" Hither" (quoth he) " me Archimago sent, 

He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame, 

He bids thee to him send for his intent 

A fit false dreame, that can delude the sleepers sent." 

The God obayde ; and, calling forth straightway, 
A diverse Dreame out of his prison darke, 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 
His heavie head, devoide of careful carke ; 
Whose sences all were straight benumbd and starke. 
He, backe returning by the Yvorie dore, 
Remounted up as light as chearefull Larke ; 
And on his litle winges the dreame he bore 
In hast unto his Lord, where he him left afore. 

Who all this while, with charmes and hidden artes, 

Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 

And fram'd of liquid ayre her tender partes, 

So lively, and so like in all mens sight, 

That weaker sence it could have ravisht quight: 



